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The Old Feather Store in Boston 


By Appotr LowELL CUMMINGs 


HE Declaration of American 

Independence has very rarely 

been celebrated in Boston with 
greater eclat and success than at its 84th 
anniversary, reported the Boston Daily 
Journal on July 5, 1860. There were 
fireworks and balloon ascensions on the 
Common, salutes fired by the Boston 
Light Artillery, regattas on the Charles, 
endless processions and the inevitable 
Fourth of July oratory following a great 
dinner at Faneuil Hall which had been 
“very elegantly decorated for the occa- 
sion... .” In short, “every provision had 
been made for the entertainment of the 
public, and Boston swarmed with 
people... .” 

Within full and easy view of all who 
crowded around Faneuil Hall, marking 
with its angles the corner of North Street 
and Market Square, stood an ancient 
building which had lacked just four years 
of being a century old when the Declara- 
tion of Independence was first pro- 
claamed. How many on that Fourth of 
July, 1860, realized—or cared—that 
within a week the old Feather Store, as 


it was popularly called, was to be de- 
molished in the wake of a City Council 
order for the widening of North Street? * 
Boston’s Saturday Evening Gazette had 
announced several weeks earlier on April 
7 that this old landmark, “‘so familiar to 
the present and to past generations,” was 
soon to come down “to make way for 
the improvements needed for the business 
of today,” and within just a day or so of 
the Independence Day celebrations the 
materials of the old building had been 
sold at auction.” “We are sorry that the 
summons has come,” declared the Ga- 
zette, “‘as the thousands will be to hear 
of it, who, from long custom, have 
learned to look upon the quaint old struc- 
ture with a deeper feeling than mere 
curlosity—with something like affec- 
tion.” There was, however, no organized 
outcry against its removal. 

Of at least three reasons for its preser- 
vation which we might advance today, 
those few who thought about the matter 
at the time voiced but two—tts pictur- 
esque flavor and unique form. From early 
in the nineteenth century artists, anti- 
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quarians and popular writers alike had 
pictured and described its colorful con- 
tours. “This quaint old building, with its 
peaked gables . . . is one of the architec- 
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FIG. I. THE OLD FEATHER STORE, SHORTLY BEFORE DEMOLITION 


From an early stereograph, 1860. 


tural curiosities of our city,” remarked 
one of the writers for Ballou’s Pictorial in 
1855. As the “most sedate and old fash- 
ioned”’ of houses, he thought, it had ‘“‘a 
certain air of antiquated gentility about 
Misael A modern Ovid might describe it as 
a petrified old Gentleman... .”* That it 





was also by then considered unique can- 
not be questioned. The historian, Dr. Jf 
Caleb Snow, quoting from a statement 
“furnished by a friend,” tells us in 1825 
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that it was “‘perhaps the only wooden 
building now standing in the city to show 
what was considered elegance of ar- 
chitecture here, a century and a half § 
ago.”* To Nathaniel Parker Willis, writ-  § 


ing nostalgically some ten or twelve years § 
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later, these “‘many cornered, gable- 
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ended, top-heavy, old houses which con- 
stricted the compact centre of Boston in 
the days of English governors,” were 
clearly a part of the past; “‘with one ex- 
ception, we believe, their picturesque 
heaps of triangles have dropped beneath 
the merciless hand of speculation and im- 
provement.” 

Among those antiquarians and popu- 
lar enthusiasts who pointed out the more 
vivid features of the old Feather Store 
only one, a writer for Gleason’s Weekly 
Line-of-Battle Ship, went so far as to 
raise the question of its future: 

. if, in the progress of improvement now 
making wholesale innovations in that quarter, 
its removal should be demanded, we trust that 
it may be transferred to some more secure site, 
where it shall stand for centuries to come. We 
love these ancient edifices, whose floors have 
been trod by the feet of our forefathers for 
many generations past! Only a few such build- 
ings remain. The other day, the house, once 
the home of Franklin’s parents, was laid low. 
Shall no effort be made for the preservation of 
such hallowed memorials? . . . We presume 
that the Franklin house might have been re- 
moved, without any great difficulty or ex- 
pense, to a vacant lot in the suburbs. For many 
ages to come it would have continued an ob- 
ject of interest.® 

Curiously enough, the Daily Evening 
Traveller reported on July 10 that “the 
front wall of the building will be care- 
fully taken down, in as good condition 
as possible, and will be removed to East 
Cambridge, where it will probably be 
set up in some place where it can be pre- 
served.” Nothing further is said about 
any such project, however. Not for an- 
other thirty years would the appeal for 
preservation of historic houses be taken 
seriously in New England, yet these two 
isolated statements, one in 1858 and 
the other in 1860, show that the question 
was at least raised, and that the name of 
the old Feather Store can be added to the 
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names of those two other celebrated (and 
fruitless) mid-nineteenth century efforts- 
to-preserve—the old Indian House in 
Deerfield in 1847-1848 and the Han- 
cock House in Boston in 1862. 

Papers of the day kept a watchful eye 
over the early progress of demolition 
which began on Tuesday morning, July 
10. The following day it was reported 
that during the forenoon “one of the 
gables has been taken down entire, and 
the main gable will be removed this af- 


ternoon.” Some of the timbers, they 
found, were “quite sound’—others 


“much decayed.”* Nothing appears after 
the various notices on Wednesday, and 
presumably by the end of the week the 
old landmark had been leveled. 

The third and perhaps crucial reason 
for preserving the old Feather Store was 
its very real architectural significance. 
Failure thus to recognize in any degree 
the importance of this fact was bluntly 
pointed up by the editors of the Journal 
who declared that the building “had 
nothing to distinguish it but antiquity.’ 
In critical retrospect, however, we re- 
alize that this building was a well-devel- 
oped example of the late medieval Eng- 
lish style transplanted to seventeenth- 
century urban New England, that it was 
exceptional in plan (compared with oth- 
er surviving seventeenth-century build- 
ings) and that it was embellished to a 
degree rarely found in other known 
houses of the period. Early photographs 
show that as late as 1860—when later 
building styles had modified in form and 
detail the few remaining seventeenth- 
century houses in Boston (including the 
then unrestored Paul Revere House and 
now demolished Sun ‘Tavern )—its lines 
were virtually unaltered and a large part 
of the original exterior decoration was 


still intact (Fig. 1). 
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It is unfortunate that there could not 
have been some concentrated effort to 
save representative fragments of this fin- 
ish detail instead of the usual souvenir 
chunks of wood. Among the “crowds of 
people” watching the wreckers at 
work, reported the Traveller on 
Wednesday, there was “much anxiety 
to obtain pieces of the timber for 

.’® One of these oaken sou- 
venirs is now owned by the Bostonian 
Society and shows clearly the marks of 
a pit saw along the original surface 
(which also bears some trace of white- 
wash ). According to a common tradition 
(found in print no earlier than 1855 )*° 
these timbers for the frame of the old 
Feather Store were cut from a grove of 
oaks then growing on the site of what 
later became Brattle Square. As early 
as 1633, however, William Wood had 
remarked that those who lived on the 
peninsula of Boston were “‘constrayned 
to fetch their building-timber, and fire- 
wood from the [lands in Boates,’”** and 
on August 20, 1679, shortly before the 
old Feather Store was erected, a con- 
tract drawn between one John Bateman 
of Boston and Robert Taft of Braintree, 
“housewright,” for building a house near 
the Mill Creek, mentions transportation 
of “‘the frame of the sd cellar and house 
from Brantery the place where it is to be 
framed. .. .”** It is more than probable 
that the frame of the old Feather Store 
was also prepared in one of the small rural 
villages surrounding Boston or perhaps 
even farther down the coast. 

Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, who describes 
the building more thoroughly than any 
other writer, also provides an outline of 
its history.** The builder himself has sup- 
plied the date of construction, 1680, 
which he impressed into the roughcast 
surface of the main gable on Market 


relics. 


Square. The property was part of a tract 
owned originally by Henry Symons, de- 
scribed in the Book of Possessions 2s 
“One house and lott bounded with Mr. 
Bellingham on the north and east: John 
Hill on the west: and the Cove south- 
wards.”** There is no record of convey- 
ance for this “lott,” however, from Sy- 
mons who died in September, 1642, or 
from his heirs. Isaac Walker, a shopkeep- 
er, Was in possession a short time later 
and deeded a portion of it to his daughter, 
Susanna, shortly before her marriage to 
one Thomas Stanbury, also a shopkeeper, 
about 1668.2" The conveyance from 
Isaac Walker and Susanna, his wife, was 
made in two separate instruments and in- 
cluded the land on which the old Feather 
Store was later built with the bounds it 
maintained almost until the time of its 
demolition. The first of these two deeds, 
on September 18, 1662, made “for diuers 
Considerations . . . and in particular, for 
the better liuelyhood & subsistance of our 
daughter Susanna. Walker,” conveyed 
“that litle shop: which now she keepes 
standing betwixt Mr Rhodes his house 
& the Corner shop. vpon the docke”’ to- 
gether with a small strip of land along 
the “‘dockside.’*® Surprisingly enough, 
the daughter, Susanna, born in 1646, 
could only have been sixteen when the 
gift of this “litle shop’? was made, which 
poses a provocative question for the social 
historian! Walker’s second 
March 27, 1666, conveyed 


deed, on 


the two shopps with ye Land wherevpon they 
stand, & ye land behinde ye two shopps Lying 
& being over aginst my now dwelling house 
in Boston Containeing thirtie one foote in 
fronte Being bounded to the Norward vpon 
ye streete yt Leadeth to ye Conduit | North 
Street |, & ten foote in breadth to ye Southward 
bounded with ye Docke, And being fortie one 
foote in length to ye Eastward, being bounded 
vpon Mr John Roades his house & shopp And 


a, eee 








on 


rd 
me 
led 


nd 





thirty nine foote in Length to ye Westward, 
bounded with ye high way next ye dockes Side 
'Market Square]... .27 


These deeds recall a time when the town 
dock flowed up and into that area which 
is still called Dock Square, and conse- 
quently the south line of the property 
was, at its beginning, washed by the wat- 
ers of this inward reaching arm of the 
harbor (see Frontispiece ). 

The ultimate fate of these shops is told 
by the historian Thomas Hutchinson, 
quoting, as he reports, from an “‘Jnter- 
leav’d Almanack.” 


“Aug. 8, 1679, about midnight a terrible fire 
began at one Gross’s house, the sign of the 
three mariners, near the dock in Boston. All 
the warehouses, and a great number of dwell- 
ing houses, with vessels then in the dock, were 
consumed, It continued till near noon the 
next day; the most woeful desolation that 
Boston ever saw; eighty odd dwelling-houses, 
and seventy odd warehouses, with several ves- 


918 


sels and their lading consumed to ashes. 


The 1680 date in the gable of the old 
Feather Store shows how quickly the 
Stanburys made up for their loss. At the 
same time, the General Court, “hauing 
a sence of the great ruines in Boston by 
fire, and hazard still of the same, by rea- 
son of the joyning & neereness of their 
buildings,” was determined that the re- 
building should not be without some 
method. On October 15; 16709, within 
just a few weeks of the disaster, they or- 
dered “that henceforth no dwelling house 
in Boston shalbe errected & sett vp ex- 
cept of stone or bricke, & couered with 
slate or tyle. . . .”*” This order, under- 
standably, with its promise of higher re- 
placement costs, raised among the suf- 
ferers an immediate outcry. On May 19, 
1680, within less than a year, the court, 
having considered “the present inability 
of many persons that haue susteyned 
great losse by the late fyer, to rebuild 
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wth bricke & stone,” judged “‘it meete 
to suspend the executing and prosecuting 
the late lawe . . . for the space of three 
yeares,”~” a moratorium which left 
Thomas Stanbury free in his rebuilding 
to fall back on the traditional timber con- 
struction. 

This amendment of the original law 
does not suggest roughcast as a practical 
compromise, but its obvious fire-resistant 
qualities seem to have recommended it 
to a number of those living in the burned- 
out area. The antiquarian, Dr. Jeremy 
Belknap, writes in 1795 that “the houses 
and warehouses near the town-dock, 
which were rebuilt after the great fire of 
1679, were either constructed with brick, 
or plastered on the out side with a strong 
cement, intermixed with gravel and glass, 
and slated on the top. Several of these 
plastered houses,” he adds, “are yet re- 
maining in Ann [ North ]-street, in their 
original form; others have been altered 
and repaired. They were two stories high, 
with a garret in the high peaked roof.””* 
If the old Feather Store was slated at the 
very beginning that was not the case in 
its later years when photographs show a 
much weathered covering of shingles. As 
late as 1794, incidentally, the English 
visitor, Henry Wansey, notes that many 
of the buildings in Boston were “‘weath- 
er boarded at the side, and all of them 
roofed with shingles.”*° 

The early uses of the building seem to 
have differed some from those of later 
years. “Tradition informs us,” writes 
Caleb Snow in 1825, “that it was once 
the residence of two respectable families, 
and the front part was at the same time 
occupied for two shops or stores.”** A 
correspondent for the Saturday Evening 
Gazette for April 7, 1860, thought that 
“from the care observed in finishing the 
upper rooms it was probably designed for 
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a dwelling above, and a store below, the 
combination of the dwelling and the shop 
being a common custom, long afterwards 
observed, that was brought from the old 
country, where it is still followed.” For 
Mr. Shurtleff, too, the structure told its 
own story, though like the writer in the 
Gazette he knew it only in its latest pe- 
riod. “The building was originally con- 
structed so as to admit of its being used 
as two tenements,” he writes, “which 
seems to have been the actual case as far 
as can be ascertained. Both parts fronted 
upon the public square, where each had 
separate entrances; and each had a small- 
er door respectively on the side next to 
their contiguous street. Each had, also, 
a staircase of its own... .’’** 

Among the early records there is an 
indenture, dated October Zi, 1688, be- 
tween Thomas Stanbury and his step- 
mother-in-law, the widow Susanna 
Walker, in which the property is de- 
scribed as Stanbury’s “Messuage or 
Tenement Yard and Land thereto be- 
longing . . . neer unto the head of the 
Great Dock with the Cellar Shop and all 
the Room’s therein contained in the pres- 
ent possession and Occupation of the sd. 
Susanna Walker Thomas Stan- 
.*° "This might suggest that 
one or both were living there, yet a few 
vears later in her will, dated March 6, 
1694, Mrs. Susanna Walker, called 
“widow and Shopkeeper,” leaves to her 
grandchildren, Abigail and Nathan Stan- 
bury, her ““Messuage or Tenement... 
wherein I now live”—this being the 
Walker home directly across the street 
from the old Feather Store.*®° The 
Traveller pointed out at the time the 
building was demolished that the street 
had been “famous in former times in 
two respects, once as a street of trade 
and respectability, the residence of sub- 


and 
bury. 
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stantial inhabitants, and joining upon 
streets where lived numbers of the lead- 
ing men of the city, and again after the 
lapse of years as the haunt and refuge 
of the lowest strata of society—its pur- 
leus being overrun with criminals of both 
sexes, and of the most desparate charac- 
ter.”*' Because of this, perhaps, but at 
any rate by 1860, the correspondent for 
the Gazette could write that “the mem- 
ory of man does not recall the time” 
when it was used as a dwelling.” 

Later records identify the various 
business firms which have succeeded one 
another throughout the building’s long 
history. For the early decades of the 
eighteenth century the picture is vague, 
there being no city directories nor formal 
records of Thomas Stanbury, 
whose wife, Susanna, had died before 
February 15, 1694, deeded the building 
and its land to his son-in-law, William 
Antram, on January 3, 1710/11, two 
years after the death of his daughter, Abi- 
gail (Stanbury) (Franklin) Antram in 
1708. William Antram had removed to 
Providence, Rhode Island, sometime be- 
fore 1739, and his children, all of Provi- 
dence, conveyed the property to their 
“Elizabeth wife of Benjamin 
Cushing of said providence Hatter,” on 
April 20, 1754. She died on January 12, 
1761, and her heirs, Benjamin Cushing, 
Sr., and Jr., of Providence, “Hatters,” 
and Eliot Rawson of Middletown, Con- 
necticut, ““Physician,” with Ann his wife, 
deeded the property to John Greenleaf 
of Boston, “‘apothecary,” on September 
15, 1766, during all of which period the 
building was presumably sublet by the ab- 
sentee owners to various tenants.”” The 
property remained in the Greenleaf fami- 
ly until (and after) the demolition of the 
old Feather Store. John Greenleaf’s own 
house, however, to judge from his will 
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of August 11, 1778, was in Cornhill. 
The old Feather Store, which he leaves 
to his daughter Elizabeth (who married 
her cousin Daniel Greenleaf) is described 
in the will as then “improved by Messrs. 
Andrew Codner & Croswell’’—pre- 
sumably tenants in business.*° When the 
first Boston directory was published in 
1789 “Daniel Greenleaf, apothecary & 
druggist,” its then owner, is listed at No. 
40 Cornhill. Samuel Richards, “hard 
ware store” with house at No. 58 Marl- 
borough St., is listed in the Ann Street 
part of the building with Samuel Wallis, 
“W. I. goods,” in the ell, ““No. 1, north 
side LTown-dock.” Yet in a mortgage 
of March 24, 1796, the property is re- 
ferred to as “that shop now occupied by 
said Daniel [Greenleaf] . . . & the ten- 
ants under him.’** Two years later, 
when the Direct Tax was levied by the 
Federal Government, it was described 
as a “pe Land with a Store,” owned by 
“Eliza. Greenleaf” and occuped by 
“Bond & Lucas [and] James T. Lor- 
ing.””** 

From this point Mr. Shurtleff gives 
a connected picture of the various busi- 
ness tenants, omitting only John L. 
Smith, “clothing,” at No. 1 North St., 
1852-1853, and at an earlier date Wil- 
liam Lawrence who appears in the direc- 
tory for 1820 as “‘victualler, 1 N. side 
market, house Creek Square.” Judging 
from one of the contemporary views 
(Check List, No. 4a) in which his name 
appears over the bulkhead, Lawrence 
occupied the cellar shop under the main 
building.** 

Having served the purposes of apothe- 
cary, hardware merchant and victualer, 
the main building was, in 1805, rented 
to Daniel Pomroy, “shopkeeper,” with 
house in Richmond Street. In 1810 he 
acquired a business associate, John K. 


Square” 





Simpson, and these partners are liste: 
from 1810 until 1818 as the proprietor; 
of a “feather store.”” Pomroy droppe« 
out of the picture in 1821, and from this 
time until 1849 John K. Simpson, Sr., 
and later John, Jr., carried on the up- 
holstery business with a listing for “feath- 
ers” from 1833 to 1849. Early pictures 
of the house show their “‘Feathers”’ signs, 
yet during the years that this concer: 
occupied the building (and later) it was 
usually called by no more imaginativ: 
name than that “Ancient Building at th 
Corner of Ann-Street and Market- 
(Snow, 1825), “Old House 
Corner Ann & Market Square” (Whar- 
ton, 1853), “Old Store, Dock Square” 
( Drake, 1856), or “Old Warehouse— 
Dock Square” (Prang, 1860). One of 
the earliest references to it as the “Old 
Feather Store” is found in a wood en- 
graving of 1842 (see Check List, No. 
14), and although we are told by Bal- 
lows Pictorial for May 26, 1855, that it 
is “properly known as the Flat-iron 
House” and although it has sometimes 
more recently been called the old Cocked 
Hat, the name according to one later 
writer being “derived from a fancied re- 
semblance to the cocked hats worn dur- 
ing the war of independence,” it is by 
this name—the old Feather Store—that 
it has been best known during the last 
one hundred years. 





* * * * 


Pictures of the building show in detail 
many features. of the period for which 
we have little more than written descrip- 
tions elsewhere. There are written de- 
scriptions of the old Feather Store, too, 
of which Mr. Shurtleff’s is the corner- 
stone. Though not published until 1871, 
eleven years after the structure had come 
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down, it seems to have been based on his 
own observations. 

In floor plan the building was irregu- 
lar. The lot measured thirty-two feet on 
North Street, thirty-nine and a half feet 
along the line of the next owner to the 
east, sixteen feet south on Market Square, 
and thirty-nine and a half or forty feet 
on Market Square facing Faneuil Hall 
to the west. The first story was apparent- 
ly built on these lines, following the taper 
from thirty-two feet in front to sixteen 
feet at the rear. The second story jutted 
over the first along the front and at one 
end and was more or less oblong in shape 
which created an unusually wide pro- 
jection at the rear of the main building. 
The overhang at this point, notes Mr. 
Shurtleff, was “about six feet,” although 
elsewhere it was “‘about two 
Pe ee 
brace which helps support the overhang 
at this, its widest point, a detail found 
also in English buildings of the period 
(Fig. 1). 

Caleb Snow is the earliest writer to 
give the dimensions of the building itself 
which he 


feet on- 
Pictures show a structural 


describes as “about 22 feet 
long and 17 wide,” referring obviously 
to the front and rear faces.** No dimen- 
sions can be found for the width of the 
main building or length of the ell. The 
one-story projection along the face of 
the ell is undoubtedly an addition, but as 
it appears in the earliest and all later 
views we cannot know whether the sec- 
ond story projected also along the rear 
of the main building and face of the ell. 
The small wooden addition at the rear, 
writes Mr. Shurtleff in 1871, had “‘re- 
cently been made” before the building 
was demolished “in consequence of an 
enlargement of the lot by a small piece 
of land surrendered to the estate by the 
oa ee 
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The framework “was of a very hard 
kind of oak, roughly hewn [see page 88], 
and had never been remodelled or al- 
tered in form, except by the construction 
of a slanting roof in connection with the 
most southerly [rear] gable.” Within 
doors “all the timbers and beams pro- 
jected into the rooms, and were neatly 
finished with mouldings,** and the walls 
were plastered upon split cedar lathes 
secured immediately to pine casings. 
Each of the stories of the main part was 
divided into two rooms, so that in the days 
of its glory there probably were three 
rooms on each story, and nine in the 
whole structure.” Each part, as men- 
tioned earlier, had a staircase of its own, 
“but the chimney was in common for 
both parts of the building.” Curiously, 
there is no chimney stack visible even in 
the earliest views, nor is there any other 
which Mr. 
Shurtleff based this statement. 

The most exciting features, however, 
are in the exterior finish. Not one of the 
early writers who described the building 
failed to be curious about its covering of 
rougheast though, as Dr. Belknap 
pointed out, there were still a number of 
examples to be seen in Boston in the 
1790’s. The technique, apparently, came 
with the earliest settlers for the lawyer 
Thomas Lechford mentions in 1628 “the 
rough cast of the outsyde”’ 


record of the evidence on 


of a new house 
then recently built in Boston,** and as 
late as 1760, following the disastrous 
fire of that year, it was voted to prepare 
a draft of a bill for the General Court to 
prevent building in wood and to indem- 
nify those who had already done so, “pro- 
vided they Cover their Buildings with 
Slate or Tile & rough Cast the Out- 
side.””*® 

The roughcast of the old Feather 
Store has been thoroughly described and 
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shows well in a number of photographs. 
In Fig. 1 where sections have fallen 
away it can be seen that the cement was 
applied directly to large riven lathes. 
These lathes, it is reported, were fixed 
directly to cedar boarding which cov- 
ered the frame of the building.*” Mr. 
Shurtleff calls the roughcast itself “‘a 
strong, and, as time has proved, durable 
cement, in which was observable coarse 
gravel and broken glass, the latter con- 
sisting of fragments of dark-colored junk 
bottles.” Caleb Snow, quoting from the 
description “furnished by a friend,” adds 
that the glass was “broken into pieces of 
about half an inch diameter, the sharp 
corners of which penetrate the cement 
in such a manner, that this great lapse 
of years have had no perceptible effect 
upon them.” 

In the peak of the principle gable, con- 
tinues Mr. Shurtleff’s account, “‘the date 
of the time of erecting the building, 1680, 
was distinctly impressed into the rough- 
cast cement in Arabic figures,** together 
with various ornamental devices.” These, 
fortunately, show up well both in photo- 
graphs and drawings. Directly above 
the date panel there was a heart, with 
an inverted heart directly below it. There 
were single diamonds in the second story, 
one on either side of the windows in the 
end gable of the main building and one 
between each of the end windows and 
corners of the building in front (see Fig. 
1). Caleb Snow speaks of “diamonds 
and flowers-de-luce,” by which he prob- 
ably means the hearts. No fleurs-de-lis 
can be seen in any of the surviving views. 
He also mentions * 


‘ornamental squares,” 
and there are many of these. They fol- 
low the rake of the roof along the end 
gable of the main building and each of 
the facade gables, and run along the rear 
corner of the main building facing Mar- 


ket Square and between the windows of 
both second and third stories, apparently 
as a decorative enframement. Obviously 
there has been renewal of the roughcast 
in spots during the years, and this would 
have been especially true of: the area 
around window openings altered from 
casements to up and down sash. These 
vertical bands of ornamental squares, 
however, at least along the front wall of 
the second story, do not seem to reveal 
any kind of pattern that would give a 
clue to the original fenestration. 

The window openings in the gables 


and the left-hand opening in the face of 


the second story of the ell are assumed 
to be original (see Cover and Fig. 1). 
Small, squarish casement window open- 
ings are certainly what one would expect 
to find in houses of the period. The case- 
ments themselves, however, may have 
been later replacements. Though hung in 
the manner of the seventeenth century 
one would expect the original glass to 
have been leaded. 

“At all the corners of the jetties,” 
writes Mr. Shurtleff, “he [the builder ] 
left square pendills, as they were ancient- 
ly called, being parts of the corner tim- 
bers of the building.” These appear best 
in Fig. 1 where there are only a few 
inches exposed at the left end of the front 
overhang, none at the right, but a gen- 
erous stub projected downward at the 
rear of the end overhang. Normally just 
enough of the bottom of the second-story 
corner post was exposed to allow for the 
attachment of an ornamental “drop” 
or pendant. Mr. Shurtleff writes that 
the lower story here was “about eight 
feet in height” to conform to a law 
passed on 27:5:623 “Vpon complaint of 
sundry Inhabitants, of hurt done and fur- 
ther danger by the lownes of Jetties ouer 
the towne land” ordering “that noe Jet- 
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tie nor pendill yt shall be erected but 
shall be full 8 foot in height from the 
ground, ...”** The overhang of the old 
Feather Store looks even higher in photo- 





FIG. 3. 
TOR 
SETTS, 


GABLE END OF THE PROC- 
HOUSE, IPSWICH, MASSACHU=- 
LATE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY 

Photograph taken by the Historic Ameri- 
can Buildings Survey, 1940, showing the 
rediscovered overhang and evidence of an 
original dentil course concealed by later 
clapboards. 


graphs and the stubs appear to be capable 
of carrying drops which would not have 
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interfered with the heads of passers-by. 
If, on the other hand, as Mr. Shurtleff 
implies, these pendills were no more than 
the square unornamented lower ends of 
the second-story corner posts, we have 
an unusual situation which cannot be 
matched in any other known work of the 
period. 

The blunt ends of two great trans- 
verse roof timbers, projecting through 
the roughcast finish of the main gable, 
are also unusual (see Fig. 2). The Fair- 
banks House in Dedham, which is much 
earlier in date, and the original west half 
of the John Turner (“Seven Gables”’ ) 
House in Salem, built about 1668, have 
similar single “‘purlins” combined with a 
system of principal and common rafters. 
Later builders seemed to prefer the prin- 
cipal rafters with three or four sets of 
smaller purlins between each. The pro- 
jection of these large timbers in the main 
gable of the old Feather Store, together 
with the projection of the roof here and 
on the face of the facade gables, is again 
typical of early construction. Photo- 
graphs show that the under surface of 
the projecting roof at these points has, 
like the vertical walls, been coated with 
roughcast. Very possibly these neatly fin- 
ished projecting roof ends were faced 
originally with ornamental bargeboards, 
a condition found in both English and 
American houses of the period. 

Perhaps the two most striking exterior 
features are the ornamental bracket at 
the right-hand end of the main building 
under the eaves, one of the most elaborate 
examples among the few which have 
come down from the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the skirtboard and dentil 
course which form the base of the end 
gable of the main house (see Fig. 2). 
(‘There is a similar skirtboard with some 
indeterminate bed moulding along the 
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front and gable end of the first story as 
well.) In the gable the lower end of the 
skirtboard seems to have been finished 
with a simple ornamental moulding vis- 
ible in the clearer photographs. Examples 
of a similar regard for nicety at this 
point have been found in the boarding of 
the frames where exposed to view at the 
overhang in the Society’s Emerson-How- 
ard House and the Proctor House owned 
by Daniel S. Wendel, both in Ipswich. 
In the old Feather Store the dentils ex- 
tend the entire width of the gable end, 
and seem to have the same inward slop- 
ing profile found in dentils on New Eng- 
land furniture of the period. The sur- 
vival of this evidence is of great signifi- 
cance. Only two other examples of the 
exterior use of dentils in the seventeenth 
century are known in Massachusetts: 
those attached as an added filip to the 
scalloped bargeboards from the gables 
of the old Indian House in Deerfield 
(torn down in 1848) and those applied 
to the overhang along the front and in 
both stories of the gable end of the Proc- 
tor House in Ipswich. The placement of 
the original (somewhat more complex) 
dentil course in the Proctor House coin- 
cides closely with that of the old Feather 
Store, the dentils in each case being at 
about the same interval above the lower 
moulded edge of the board to which they 
were applied (Figs. 2 and 32). 

Such was the importance of the old 
Feather Store, despite its sad decline to- 
wards the end when the building was 
almost obscured by advertising posters 
and its overhang had been converted into 
a display rack for clothing! After the 
demolition a five-story brick building 
was erected on its site, but “‘no block of 
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stores,” wrote the Reverend Edward G. 


Porter in his Rambles in Old Bosto», 
“however costly or convenient, cou!d 
ever replace it in the affection of our ol«- 
er citizens.” In later years especially, | 
wrote, it had become “an object of p: 
culiar pride to Bostonians, and a great 
curiosity to visitors, who regarded it al- 
most as much of a landmark as Faneuil 
Hall itself.’’** 

In more recent times this five-story 
successor has likewise disappeared, and 
the site is now a part of the open trafhc 
lane which sweeps through Dock Square 


o 


‘to the left of Faneuil Hall, forming one 


of the approaches to the Sumner Tunnel. 
The removal of the old Feather Store 
was, In a broader sense, perhaps, a sym- 
bol of that continual change which cities 
must accept. As a small part of a larger 
street-widening project, however, it is 
also symbolic of the indiscriminate pluck- 
ing up within cities of that which is ex- 
pendable and those landmarks which 
give basic character and distinction. It is 
just one hundred years ago that the writ- 
er in Gleason’s pleaded for the preserva- 
tion of the old Feather Store in the face 
of the “progress of improvements now 
making wholesale innovations in_ that 
quarter. ...” If one accepts the concept 
of the city as a living organism then 
“wholesale innovations” are always a 
formidable threat to the healthy and nor- 
mal growth of personality. Whether the 
end result be of lasting importance or on- 
ly a temporary improvement over what 
went before something vital to the spirit 
of the city may well have been lost in the 
process. The loss of that something is the 
price we must pay. 
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NOTES 


: There is only the circumstantial link of 
close timing to prove any connection be- 
tween the demolition of the old Feather Store 
and the order for widening North Street 
(Board of Aldermen, Dec. 23, 1859) and 
subsequent order authorizing the Committee 
on Laying out and Widening Streets to pur- 
chase estates for the purpose (City Council, 
June 8, 1860). (See “Report of the Committee 
on Widening North Street, 1860,” Documents 
of the City of Boston for the year 1860 | Bos- 
ton, 1861], II, Doc. No. 68.) 

2 Daily Evening Traveller (Boston), July 
10, 1860. 

§ Ballow’s Pictorial, VII1 (May 26, 1855), 
332. 

*Caleb Hopkins Snow, M.D., 4 History 
of Boston... (Boston, 1825), p. 167. 

° American Scenery; or Land, Lake, and 
River ... From Drawings by W. H. Bartlett 
... The Literary Department by N. P. Willis 
(London, 1840), I, 57. 

© Gleason’s Weekly Line-of-Battle Ship, I, 
No. 5 (Dec. 4, 1858), 1. 

" Daily Evening Traveller (Boston), July 
10 and 11, 1860. 

* Boston Daily Journal, July 11, 1860. 
The American Magazine of Useful and En- 
tertaining Knowledge had written similarly 
some years before that the building was “chief- 
ly remarkable for its age and antiquated form.” 
(II [Oct., 1835], 80.) 

* Daily Evening Traveller (Boston), July 
11, 1860. 

© Ballow’s Pictorial, VIL (May 26, 1855), 
332. 

*? William Wood, New Englands Prospect 
... (London, 1634), ed. Eben Moody Boyn- 
ton, pp. 39-40. 

‘* Walter Kendall Watkins, “Three Con- 
tracts for Seventeenth Century Building Con- 
struction in Massachusetts,’ OLD-TIME NEW 
ENGLAND, XII (1921), 30. 


‘S Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, 4 Topographical 
and Historical Description of Boston (Boston, 
1871), Pp. 645-647. 

** Second Report of the Record Commis- 
stoners of the City of Boston; Containing the 
Boston Records, 1634-1660, and the Book of 
Possessions (Boston, 1877), p. 177. 


*© For a better understanding of this un- 


recorded transfer of property it is necessary to 
review the Symons-Walker family connections, 
particularly so because neither Shurtleff nor 
standard genealogies give the complete pic- 
ture. Following the death of Henry Symons, of 
whom little is known, his widow fell heir to 
his property, and was remarried shortly to 
Isaac Walker of Boston. A power of attorney 
dated May 2, 1645, mentions “Isacke Walker 
and Marguarett his wife late wife of the sajd 
Henry Symons. . . .” (Suffolk Deeds, I, 162- 
163.) This instrument was seemingly executed 
in London. Was the notary in error when he 
wrote the name Margaret, or was that ac- 
tually her name? If so, the distance prevented 
him from knowing that she must have died 
some little time before this date, for there is 
a reference in the records of the General Court 
on May 14, 1645, to “Isaack Walker, being 
husband to ye late wife of Henry Symonds, 
togethr wth Susan his wife. . . .” (Records of 
the Governor and Company of the Massachu- 
setts Bay in New England, ed. Shurtleff [{ Bos- 
ton, 1853-1854], II, 104.) The timing is close, 
and both Shurtleff and James Savage assert 
that Symons’ widow was Susanna, with no 
mention of a Margaret. Assuming there was 
such a person Isaac Walker would have ac- 
quired title to the property on her death, and 
following his remarriage a child Susanna was 
born and baptized Oct. 11, 1646, at the age of 
“about eight days,” as the Vital Statistics re- 
port. The death of the mother, Susanna, is re- 
corded on Sept. 30, 1646. Isaac Walker’s next 
wife (who outlived him) was also named Su- 
sanna, a fact overlooked by Shurtleff who 
speaks of the two Susannas as one. 

*© Suffolk Deeds, IV, 56. 

17 Tbid., V, 26. 

‘8 Thomas Hutchinson, The History of the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay, ed. Lawrence 
Shaw Mayo (Cambridge, 1936), I, 295-6n. 

1° Records of the Governor ..., op. cit., V, 
240. 

*0 [bid., V, 266-267. 

“1 “Tetter from the Rev. Dr. Belknap to 
the Hon. Judge Minot... [June 30, 1795 ],” 
Collections of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, for the year 1795 (reprint: Boston, 
1835), 1st Ser., IV, 189-190. 

“2 Henry Wansey, An Excursion to the 
United States of North America, in the Summer 
of +794 (2nd ed.; Salisbury, 1798), p. 20. 
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23 Caleb Hopkins Snow, of. cit., p. 167. 

24 Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, of. cit., pp. 644- 
645. 

2° Suffolk Deeds, XV, 112. The property 
was “bounded with the Street Northwest, with 
the Messuage or Tenemnt. of Rowland Stor- 
ey Northeast, and with the Highway about 
the sd. Great Dock Southwest and South- 
a 

26 Suffolk Probate Records, XIV, 106. 
Isaac Walker, Sr.’s, house passed at his death 
to his widow who deeded it to their son, Isaac 
Walker, Jr., Oct. 30, 1679. (Suffolk Probate 
Records, VI, 56; Suffolk Deeds, XI, 253.) 
Like the homes of their neighbors, the Walker’s 
house was apparently destroyed in the August 


fire of that year. The conveyance of Oct. 30 . 


includes no buildings but instead only “the 
Cellar Brickes Stones timber [and] plankes,” 
which suggests that rebuilding was about to 
get under way. The description of the bounds 
in this deed clearly locates the site across the 
street from the old Feather Store, measuring 
sixteen feet seven inches on North Street and 
forty-two feet four inches on Union Street. ‘The 
property then passed from Isaac Walker, Jr., 
to his nephew and niece, Nathan and Abigail 
Stanbury, and to her heirs who sold it in deeds 
dated 1728 and 1734 to Jonas Byles, the deed 
of 1728 describing the property as “now in 
the Actual possession” of Byles. (Suffolk Pro- 
bate Records, X, 437; Suffolk Deeds, XLIII, 
gg-100; XLVIII, 252.) The house on this 
corner lot, as seen in the Kidder view of 1818- 
1819, then occupied by J. C. Proctor, seems 
too late in style to be that same building pre- 
sumably erected by the Walkers immediately 
following the fire of 1679 (see Cover). 

27 Daily Evening Traveller (Boston), July 
11, 1860. 

28 Yet the Boston Evening Transcript tells 
us on July 12, 1860, that the building “was 
formerly occupied as a dwelling house and 
store by one Martin Bicker, a distinguished 
merchant in Boston; and it was for breaking 
into the house, as well as some others, that Levi 
Ames was executed in this city, somewhere 
about 1773... .” This startling piece of in- 
formation appears nowhere else among the 
many accounts of the building. Contemporary 
Boston newspapers mention the sensational 
event, and there is an autobiographical re- 
view of his life of crime, written by Ames 
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shortly before his execution, neither of which 
help to identify Bicker’s residence with the old 
Feather Store. An advertisement in the Boston 
News-Letter for Jan. 14, 1773, tells us only 
that it was “Near the Conduit,” being described 
as an “Auction Room,” yet Ames’s own ac- 
count of the burglary would suggest that the 
building he robbed was lived in as well: “Hav- 
ing come to Mr. Bicker’s house, we found a 
front chamber window open; we pulled off 
our shoes, and Joseph Atwood [his confeder- 
ate] with my assistance climbed up to the win- 
dow and entered the house, and opened the 
doors for me... 2’ (See Samuel Mather, D.D., 
A Sermon ... on October, 21st. 1773. When 
Levi Ames... was present to hear the Dis- 
course... To which ts added, his Life written 
by himself | Boston, 1773], p. 33; also Boston 
News-Letter, Sept. 2, 9 and 16, 1773.) 

“* In Stanbury’s deed to Antram the bounds 
are described as “Northerly by Ann street 
measuring there thirty & two feet more or 
less, Easterly by the Land of the Widow Story 
Southerly by Fish Markett measuring there 
Sixteen feet more or less & Westerly by the sd. 
Fish Market... .” (Suffolk Deeds, XLV, 45.) 
These same bounds recur in the deed from 
Antram’s heirs to Elizabeth Cushing (Suffolk 
Deeds, LXXXV, 44), and in the deed from 
the Cushing heirs to John Greenleaf where 
can be found the addition of measurements for 
the easterly (“Thirty nine feet and an half”) 
and westerly (“Thirty nine feet and an half’’) 
lines. (Suffolk Deeds, Vol. 109, p. 125.) Be- 
fore William Antram acquired the property 
by deed (but after after his marriage to Stan- 
bury’s daughter) there are two references in 
the town records to “mr. Antrams Corner Nigh 
the sd Conduit” (1708) and to “his House 
next the Dock” (1709)—which could be 
either the old Feather Store or the Walker 
house across the street and thus do not settle 
the question of where he was living at the 
time. (4 Report of the Record Commissioners 
of the City of Boston, Containing the Boston 
Records from 1700 to 1728 | Boston, 1883], 
p. 53, and A Report of the Record Commis- 
stoners of the City of Boston, Containing the 
Records of Boston Selectmen, 1701 to 1715 
[ Boston, 1884], p. 98.) In reviewing the his- 
tory of the property to this point it is interest- 
ing to note that the title was passed (more or 
less) consistently in the female line of the 
family through five generations. 
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” Suffolk Probate Records, LXXVII, 504. 

*l Suffolk Deeds, Vol. 182, pp. 268-269. 

®2 Records of the Direct Tax, 1798 (Ms.), 
New England Historic Genealogical Society, 
VII, 253. 

‘* This matter of cellar entries had been 
troublesome in Boston from the start. On Nov. 
29, 1680, the year the house was built, there 
is complaint in the Town records that “divers 
persons have of late taken libertie to make 
theire cellar dores a greate distance from their 
houses into the streete without licence It is 
now ordered by the present Selectmen . . . that 
noe Cellar dore shall extend for the future into 
any streete above three foote and a halfe from 
the house to which it belongs.” (4 Report of 
the Record Commissioners of the City of Bos- 
ton, containing the Boston Records from 1660 
to 1701 | Boston, 1881 |, p. 141.) 

“4 James H. Stark, Antique Views of ye 
Towne of Boston (Boston, ©1882), p. 70. 

*° Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, of. cit., pp. 643- 
645, 97.v. for details of description which fol- 
low. 

°° Caleb Hopkins Snow, of. cit., p. 167, ¢.v. 
for details of description which follow. Other 
writers give the same dimensions except The 
American Magazine ..., op. cit., which re- 
ports the width as eighteen feet. The Direct 
Tax of 1798, op. cit., lists the dimensions of 
the building as thirty-nine by twenty-four feet, 
the latter figure representing, perhaps, the 
width of the main building. 
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87 The writer in the Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette (Apr. 7, 1860), however, describing a 
visit he had made to the old Feather Store “a 
few days since,” mentions the “ponderous 
beams that divide the ceiling and the casings 
of the same, moulded with a care that denoted 
regard for taste... .” Such casings would, of 
course, have been added later. 

58 Note-Book kept by Thomas Lechford, 
Esq., Lawyer, in Boston, Massachusetts Bay, 
from June 27, 1638, to July 29, 1641 (Cam- 
bridge, 1885), p. 56. 

“9 4 Volume of Records Relating to the 
Early History of Boston, Containing Miscella- 
neous Papers (Boston, tgo0o0), p. 116. 

*° Saturday (Boston), 
7, 1860. 


Evening Gazette 


Apr. 
41 The 8 and o particularly follow seven- 
teenth-century practice, the o being no larger 
than the bottom loop of the 8. (See Joseph 
Moxon, Mechanick Exercises: Or, the Doc- 
trine of handy-works. Applied to the Art of 
Printing |London, 1683], II, plate 12.) 

#24 Report of the Record Commissioners 
of the City of Boston, Containing the Boston 
Records from 1660 to 1701 (Boston, 1881), 
DB. 87. 

4S The Rev. Edward G. Porter, Rambles in 
Old Boston New England (Boston, 1887), p. 
88. The Saturday Evening Gazette (Apr. 7, 
1860) reports that the new building was to be 
“a block of iron and brick stores. ... Mr. W. 
Thomas Sears is the architect.” 


CHECK LIST OF KNOWN CONTEMPORARY VIEWS OF 
THE OLD FEATHER STORE 


(Arranged chronologically ) 


1. Drawing (water color, 13% x 9%”), 
earliest known view, “Painted By James Kid- 
der 1818 or 19—” (early inscription on re- 
verse). Owned since 1869 by Massachusetts 
Historical Society (Eng. Box C No. 17) whose 
records state that drawing was executed by the 
Boston artist, James Kidder (1793-1837), for 
Nathaniel R. Holden, apothecary, who occu- 
pied the old Feather Store 1818-21 and 1825-6. 
(See cover. ) 


2. Painting (oil on canvas, 40 x 30”), with 
Market stalls and Faneuil Hall at right; ar- 
tist unknown, dated on internal evidence about 


1820-3 (see below). Owned since 1871 by 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Reproduced in line engraving 
on p. 71, James H. Stark, Antique Views of ye 
Towne of Boston (Boston, ©1882). 


3. Painting (oil on canvas), very close in de- 
tail (except for figures and omission of Fan- 
euil Hall) to No. 2 and quite possibly by same 
(unknown) hand; dated on internal evidence 
about 1820-3 (see below). Owned by heirs 
of Philip Spalding. Reproduced opp. p. 51, 
Walpole Society Note Book (1936). 


re . Z 
4a. Drawing (water color and ink, 16% x 
10”), slightly inferior in execution to Kidder 
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view, No. 1; artist unknown, dated on internal 
evidence about 1820-3 (see below). Owned 
by Second Bank-State Street Trust Company 
(no history). Very possibly the source of 


4b. Painting (oil on canvas, 16 x 12”), signed 
“Taylor Buzzell,” executed probably between 
1870 when Buzzell as “artist” first appears 
in Boston directories and 1881 when he is last 
listed. Owned since 1894 by Bostonian Society 
(94.102) whose records state: “From original 
sketch owned by Mr. Francis Hollis” (son 
of Thomas Hollis w ho occupied the old Feather 
Store 1822-3); according to Proceedings of 
the Bostonian Society at the Annual Meeting, 
January 8, 1895, p. 56, the original sketch 
“made by Nathaniel 
a date which does not agree with internal evi- 
dence for date of about 1820-3 (see below) ; 
there is Nathaniel Holmes in Boston di- 
rectories for this period; the water color, No. 
4a, could have supplied Buzzell with all basic 
detail for his later painting, including the 
name of William Lawrence over cellar bulk- 
head (which is not found in the other views 
in this group); single figure on North Market 
St. is identical in both Nos. 4a and b; most 


was Holmes in 1811,” 


no 


of the remaining figures Buzzell would have 
had to supply; of particular (and somewhat 
amusing) interest is the sign at far right in 
the water color, No. 4a, attached to building 
known to have housed a “Boston Museum” 
until artist has supplied the first three 
letters MUS with his pen and then trailed off 
into a series of three or four indeterminate let- 
ter approximations; Buzzell, in his later view, 
knowing nothing, apparently, of the mu- 
seum’s existence, has included this sign which 
now reads MUSTARD—an interpretation of 
the earlier artist’s final “letters” 


1822; 


which on in- 
spection does not seem implausible! Repro- 
duced opp. p. 25, Proceedings of the Bostonian 
Society . . . January 8, 19073; opp. p. 128, 
Annie Haven Thwing, The Crooked & Nar- 
row Streets of ... Boston (Boston, 1925). 
Nore: The question of date is puzzling 
in views Nos, 2-4b. All show the signs of 
Pomroy & Co. (Pomroy had left the firm by 
1821) and Calvin Bruce (who is listed at 
this address in 1820 but had removed by 
1821); in addition Nos. 4a and b show the 
sign of William Lawrence (listed here only 
in 1820). These views could thus be dated as 
no later than 1820 were it not for the sign 


of Thomas Hollis which all of 


appears in 
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them. As Holden’s successor, and accordin: to 
directories, Hollis did not occupy the buiic ing 
until 1822 (though Shurtleff says “the ‘all 
of 1821,” he is listed here again in 1823; no 
directory, 1824; Holden had returned by 
1825). Shop signs can, of course, remair in 
place after a firm has removed or changed in 
name which may account for the discrepancy 
here. Whatever the explanation, a date be. 
tween 1820 and 1823 for these views with the 
Hollis signs would seem to be in keeping with 
the character of the drawings and paintings 
themselves. 


5. Engraving, trade card of “JOHN K. Simp. 
sON Feathers, Mattresses and Bedding No, 1 
ANN STREET, BosTon;” signed “J. Kidder 
del.” (see No. 1), and “Hoogland Sc.,” dated 





e (tei treed 


probably between 1822 and about 1825 (Wil- § 
liam Hoogland’s first appearance as “engray- § 


er”? in Boston directories and removal of Mar- 


ket stalls, shown at right). Owned by Essex J 


Institute, Salem. 


6. Wood 
BUILDING 
AND 


engraving, inscribed “ANCIENT 
\T THE CORNER OF 


M ARKET-SQUARE. VIEW FROM 


ANN-STREET § 
THE § 


N. E. CORNER OF ELM-STREET;” signed “AB” § 


(Abel Bowen, 1790-1850), Boston engraver, 
first published in Caleb H. Snow, 4 History 
of Boston... (Boston, 1825), p. 166; same 
cut appears in The American Magazine of 
Useful and Entertaining Knowledge, 11 (Oct. 
1835), 8o. 


7. Wood engraving, presumably by 
Bowen (see No. 6), first published in Bocven’s 
Picture of Boston 


ey 


Abel & 


. . (Boston: Published by § 


Abel Bowen, 1829), p. 225; same view with] 


some trifling modifications (copied or same | 


.-. 


block recut?) appears in J. Smith Homan, 
Sketches of Boston, Past and Present, and of% 
some few places in its Vicinity (Boston, 1851), 


p. 40. 


8. Painting (oil on canvas? ), artist unknown] 


wee DS 


(though attributed loosely to William H.§% 


Bartlett), dated on internal evidence 1830-3) 


(shop sign of William H. Milton who became 


Milton & Co. in 1834). Traced to Michaelson J 
Coll. Sale, Ritter-Hopson Galleries, New York] 


City, May 17, 1933, lot No. 44. Reproduced 


on p. 249, The Month At Goodspeed’s (April,§ 


1933). 


g. Lithograph, inscribed “VIEW OF 


THES 
OLD BUILDING AT THE CORNER OF ANN ST, 





SILENT 
‘REET 
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THE j 
“AB? | 


raver, @ 


istory | 
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Ne of 
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Boston, Mass.;” signed: “Drawn by F. H. 
Lane,—1835” (Fitz Hugh, 1804-1865), artist 
of Gloucester and Boston, and ‘“Pendleton’s 
Lithography, Boston” (William S., 1795- 
($79). Original impression owned by Boston 
Athenzum. 


10. Painting (oil on canvas, 54 x 42”), at- 
tributed to Alvan Fisher (1792-1863), artist 
of Dedham and Boston, though not men- 
tioned in Fisher’s (incomplete) check list of 
his own works; dated on internal evidence 
about 1836-42 (shop sign of Manning & 
Glover who became Manning, Glover & Clark 
in 1843). Originally owned by the White Es- 
tate, West Roxbury, Mass.; exhibited: Rob- 
ert C. Vose Galleries, Boston, Apr. 7—May 1, 
1943 (see cat. The Art of Colonial America 
and of the Early Republic) ; Univ. of So. Cal., 
Los Angeles, Sept. 1942 (see cat. Twenty-five 
American Paintings from the Revolution to the 
Civil War); traced to Victor D. Spark, New 
York City, 1945. Reproduced in “The Home 
Forum,” Christian Science Monitor, Sept. 27, 
1945. 

11. Engraving, inscribed “FANEUIEL HALL, 
Boston,” signed “W. H. Bartlett” (William 
Henry, 1809-1854), English landscape artist, 
and “H, Griffiths,’ “London, Published for 
the Proprietors by Geo: Virtue, Ivy Lane, 
1838.” Reproduced opp. p. 57 of Vol. I, Wil- 
liam H. Bartlett and N. P. Willis, American 
Scenery; or Land, Lake, and River ... (Lon- 
don, 1840); opp. p. 619 of Vol. III, William 
H. Bartlett, The History of the United States 
of North America... (New York, [1856]); 
opp. p. 88, Abram English Brown, Faneuil 
Hall and Faneuil Hall Market . . . (Boston, 
1900). 

Nore: There are crude contemporary copies 
of this engraving: (a) etching (2), signed 
“Leipzig d. Engl. Kunst Anstalt. (A. H. 
Payne sc);” (b) wood engraving, signed 
“ALLANSON” (these owned by Boston Public 
Library [* Map 38.10]); and (c) lithograph 
(figure in carriage is now a man rather than 
a woman), unsigned, owned by Essex Institute, 
Salem. 


12. Wood engraving, inscribed “Ancient 
Building,” presumably from a drawing by 
John Warner Barber (1798-1885), engraver, 
topographical draughtsman and historian, first 
published in his Massachusetts Historical Col- 
lections .. . (Worcester, 1839), p. 544. 
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13. Lithograph, illustration for cover of sheet 
music, inscribed “WuHIG GATHERING, SONG 
AND CuHorus Respectfully dedicated TO THE 
WHIGs OF THE UNITED SraTEs” (Boston, 
1840), seemingly inspired by the Bartlett 
view, No. 11; signed “B. Champney del.” 
(Benjamin, 1817-1907), Boston artist, and 
“B. W. Thayer’s Lith. Boston.” Copy owned 
by Soc. for the Pres. of New Eng. Antiquities. 


14. Wood engraving, inscribed “The ‘Old 
Feather Store,’ in Ann Street, 1630,” pre- 
sumably by Nathaniel Dearborn (1786-1852), 
Boston engraver, first published in William 
B. English, Gertrude Howard, The Maid of 
Humble Life; or, Temptations Resisted . . 
(Boston, 1843), p. 323 same cut, inscribed 
“BUILDING, CORNER OF ANN STREET AND 
Dock SQUARE,” appears in Dearborn’s Boston 
Notions . . . (Boston: Printed by Nathaniel 
Dearborn, 1848), p. 39; and in Dearborn’s 
Reminiscences of Boston, and Guide Through 
the City and Environs (Boston, printed, pub- 
lished and sold by Nathaniel Dearborn, 
C1851), p. 120. 


15. Daguerreotype (unsatisfactory: image al- 
most entirely faded), only known photograph 
showing signs of John K. Simpson’s feather 
store, and thus dated before 1849. Owned by 
Mass. Hist. Soc. (Eng. Misc. 52, Dag. B, Cab. 
D, Dowse). 


16. Drawing (pencil and water color, 14% 
x 1044’), inscribed “Feather Store—corner 
of Anne Street. 71,” owned at one time by 
John Lawrence of Groton and attributed to 
“a French drawing master of Mrs, Abbot Law- 
rence, abt. 1849” (inscription on photographic 
copy, Boston Atheneum). Owned since 1950 
by Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Karolik 
Coll. (50.3892). 


17. Drawing (pencil and water color), at- 
tributed to John M. Falconer (1820-1903), 
New York artist, dated 1850. Owned by The 
Old Picture Store, 16 Brattle St., Boston. 


18. Wood engraving, inscribed “VIEW OF 
FANEUIL HALL, Boston,” signed “J. H. 
M. De.” (John H. Manning, listed in Boston 
directories as “designer at Gleason’s Pub. 
Hall,” 1852, and thereafter at various ad- 
dresses as designer and occasionally as en- 
graver until 1859), and “F, E. Worces- 


TER Sc” (Fernando, listed in directories as 


published in 


“engraver,” 1842-52), first 
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Gleason’s Pictorial Drawing-Room Compan- 
ion, | (Aug. 23, 1851), 268; same cut in- 
scribed “FANEUIL HALL, Boston, A VIEW 
SHOWING THE PRESENT STATE OF SOME OTHER 
OBJECTS OF INTEREST IN THAT NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD,” appears in Gleason’s Pictorial, 1 (Oct. 
4, 1851), 220. 


19. Drawing (pencil), by William Newton 
Bartholomew (1822-after 1885), artist and 
“teacher of drawing,” known only through 
copy inscribed “Old Feather Store Dock Sq.” 
by George R. Tolman (signed GRT), re- 
produced in line engraving opp. p. 87 of the 
Rev. Edward G. Porter’s Rambles in Old 
Boston New England (Boston, 1887); this 
drawing, Mr. Porter explains, “was drawn 
from an original pencil sketch by Bartholo- 
mew,” dated on 
1852 or 3 


internal evidence as either 
(shop sign of John L. Smith who 
had removed by 1854). 


20. Drawing (pencil), inscribed “Old House 
Corner Ann & Market Square Boston ... ,” 
signed “T. K. Wharton” (Thomas Kelah, 
1814-1862), English architect who died in 
New Orleans, dated July 26, 1853. Owned 
by New York Public Library (Ms. Div., 
Wharton Coll., Sketchbook, 1853, No. 68). 


21. Wood engraving, inscribed “OLD FEATH- 
ER STORE, Dock SQUARE, BosToON,” signed 
“KILBURN DEL” (Samuel S., listed in direc- 
tories as “engraver” or “Wood engraver” 
1852 until his death in 1903), and “BriGHT- 
Ly” (Joseph H., listed in directories only once, 
as “designer,” 1856), first published in Bal- 
low’s Pictorial, VIII (May 26, 1855), 332. 


22. Wood engraving, inscribed “Old Store, 
Dock Square,” signed “KILBURN DEL” (see 
No. 21), and “Fox Sc.” (Frederick E., listed 
in directories as “engraver,” 1852-4, 1857- 
61), first published in Samuel G. Drake, The 
History and Antiquities of Boston... (Boston, 
1856), p. 4353 same cut appears in Samuel 
Adams Drake, Old Landmarks and Historic 
Personages of Boston (Boston, 1873), p. 133. 


23. Wood engraving, inscribed “Old House,” 
signed “C. Barry,” presumably Charles A. 
Barry (1830-1892), Boston artist and “teach- 
er of drawing in public schools,” and “J. An- 
drew,” (John, c. 1827-1870), Boston “wood 
engraver,” first published in R. L. Midgley 
(pseud. of David Pulsifer), Sights in Boston 
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and Suburbs, or Guide to the Stranger (Boston 
and Cambridge, 1857), p. 3. 


24. Drawing (pencil and water color, 3% 

2/? 2 . ° . " r 
24g"), border vignette of panoramic view <¢ 
Boston, signed “Julius Kummer” (1817-afte: 
1869), landscape painter and lithographer o! 
Boston, New York and St. Louis, dated 185-. 
Owned by Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Tyl 
Coll. 


25. Wood engraving, inscribed “VIEW OF TH 

New MARKET: FANEUIL HALL, Boston, 
Mass.,” signed “KILBURN Del.” (See No. 21), 
and “PeircE,” (William J., listed in direc- 


tories as “engraver” and occasionally as 
“wooden engraver,” 1851-4, 56-73, 75-76, 


79-82), first published in Gleason’s Weekly 


Line-of-Battle Ship, 1, No. 5 (Déc. 4, 1858), 1. 


Nore: For the photographic views which 
follow four successive chronological stages 
can be traced on the basis of internal evidence: 

(a) painted signs of Charles J. Lovejoy 
advertising “Clothing” appear on the building 
with temporary advertising posters undoubted- 
ly of brief duration; dated probably within a 
single season, 1858 (when Thomas S. Snow 
& Sons first appear in directories at 38 Faneuil 
Hall Square), and before period when 

(b) permanent painted signs only appear, 
condition which exists in single surviving 
dated photograph, 1859 (though this con- 
dition may have existed into 1860). 

(c) permanent 


and temporary signs have 
both disappeared, 


though outlines of perma- 
on the walls; clothing still 
hangs from overhang; dated 1859 or 60. 
(d) clothing gone, one poster appears next 
North St. entrance; building stripped and 
presumably ready for demolition, dated 1860. 


nent signs remain 


26. Photograph (original glass plate nega- 
tive, 144% x 124%”), showing rear of build- 
ing and North Market St., exposed probably 
by Josiah J. Hawes (1808-1901), Boston 
photographer and partner of Albert S. South- 
worth, 1844-61, date: belongs to group (a). 
Purchased from Hawes heirs and owned by 
Holman’s Print Shop Inc., 3 Tremont Place, 
Boston, Early’ contact print owned by Bos- 
tonian Society. 


27. Photograph (original glass plate nega- 


tive, 1178 x 14%4”), exposed probably by 


Josiah J. Hawes (see No. 26), date: belongs 
to group (a). Purchased from Hawes heirs 
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and owned by Holman Print Shop Inc. Repro- 
duced on p. 98, Joseph Everett Chandler, The 
Colonial House (New York, 1916). 


28. Photograph (early mounted print, 134% x 
1034”), almost identical with No. 26 and 
probably taken about the same time. Owned 
by Boston Public Library (Cab. 23.25.6.1 
[Coll. of Boston views] ). 

NorE: The following three photographs 
were taken from virtually the same point and 
probably on the same day within a short time 
of each other; some of the same figures appear 
in all three. 


29. Photograph (stereograph), shows eleven 
figures in front of building; “BARNUM / 
PHOTOGRAPHER / BosTON” (or without the 
BosToN ) stamped in cardboard mount (Delos 
Barnum, listed in directories as “daguerreo- 
typist,” 1856-9), date: belongs to group (a). 
Prints owned by Boston Atheneum and Soc. 
for the Pres. of New Eng. Antiquities. 


30. Photograph (stereograph), shows ten fig- 
ures in front of building, two of them blurred, 
“BARNUM / PHOTOGRAPHER / BOSTON” 
stamped in cardboard mount (see No. 29). 
Print owned by Bostonian Society. 


31. Photograph (stereograph), shows many 
figures, including man wrapped in shawl; in- 
scribed in pencil, presumably by Barnum, “Old 
House Boston Mass,” unsigned (see No. 29). 
Print owned by Soc. for the Pres. of New Eng. 
Antiquities. 


2. Photograph (stereograph), inscribed “No. 
62. Old Building . . . Dock Square, 1859, 
Boston, Mass.,” signed “Stereoscopic Views .. . 
Published by John P. Soule, 199 Washington 
Street, Boston,” (or “J. P. Soule” stamped in 
cardboard mount) (listed in Boston direc- 
tories first as printseller, 1857-8, “photograph- 
ist,” 1859-65, and “photograph publisher,” 
1866-82); date: see inscription, belongs to 
group (b). Prints (whose details of signature 
and label vary slightly) owned by Boston 
Atheneum, Soc. for the Pres. of New Eng. 
Antiquities and Essex Institute, Salem; Bos- 
tonian Society owns a carte-de-visite of same 
view, 


- 
» 
J 


33. Photograph (early mounted print, size of 
carte-de-visite), showing west end of building 
on Market Square; photograher unknown, 
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date: belongs to group (b). Owned by Essex 
Institute, Salem. 


34. Photograph (stereograph), inscribed 
“The Old Feather Store, Dock Square, Bos- 
ton...” (other prints of this same view are 
inscribed “No. 33—Old House in Dock Square, 
built 1680,” a number and label which also 
identifies the entirely different photograph 
published by Joseph L. Bates, No. 35); pho- 
tographer unknown, date: belongs to group 
(c). Prints owned by Soc. for the Pres. of 
New Eng. Antiquities, Bostonian Society (with 
no label); Pres. Soc. also owns an enlarge- 
ment, 14 x 11°", believed to have been made 
from original stereoscopic negative which can- 
not now be located; this print shows certain 
features of the building more clearly than any 
other known photograph; detail reproduced 
in Fig. 2. 


35. Photograph (stereograph), inscribed “No. 
33- Old House in Dock Square. Built 1680.” 
(see No. 34); photographer unknown, bears 
label of Joseph L. Bates, 129 Washington St., 
Boston, a dealer only (listed in directories 
first as “musical instrument maker,” 1830-6, 
later “Combs, umbrellas, and fancy goods,” 
and finally “stereoscopic and fancy goods,” 
1874 until his death in 1886); date: belongs 
to group (d). Prints (whose details of signa- 
ture and label vary slightly) owned by Bos- 
tonian Society, and Lura Woodside Watkins, 
Middleton, Mass., whose print being among 
the clearest known has been copied in Fig. 1. 


36. Photograph, known only at _ present 
through modern photographic copy (Boston 
Atheneum); coachman and two other figures 
appear in preceding view, No. 35, and it is as- 
sumed that these photographs were taken by 
the same person on the same day within a short 
time of each other. Reproduced on p. 5, No. 
1 (May, 1910), of Vol. I, Bulletin of the So- 
ciety for the Pres. of New Eng. Antiquities. 


37. Lithograph (1434 x 1134”), probably 
best known view of the house, inscribed “OLD 
WaAREHOUSE—Dock SQUARE, Boston. Built 
1680. Taken down—1860;” signed “A. K. 
Kipps Del.” (Alfred K., listed in directories 
only once, as “artist,” 1861), and “L. Prang 
& Co. Lith. 34 Merchants Row, Boston,” 
(Louis, 1823-1909, listed at this address only 
for 1861-2); James H. Stark writes later in 
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his Antique Views (p. 70) that “the drawing Nore: Chauncey C. Nash has pointed out 
was made a short time before its destruction that the wagon in lower left-hand corner his 
in 1860,” (internal evidence would suggest a__ its side plain in certain impressions and le: 
date of 1859 or 60). Original impressions tered in others. “Of the copies examined t 4 
owned by Bostonian Society, Second Bank-State majority show no writing here,” he notes, “The 
Street Trust Co., Boston Museum of Fine Arts, other prints have the name of a business fir 
Mass, Hist. Soc., etc. Reproduced on p. 25, ... without doubt for advertising purposes.” 
Edwin M. Bacon, The Book of Boston (Bos- (See The Walpole Society Note Book | 1936 | 
ton, 1916); on p. 50, Walpole Society Note  p. 49, and [1937], p. 38, also Boston Evenir g 
Book (1936); in line engraving on p. 73, Transcrift, May 29, 1937, p. 8, for lists of 
James H. Stark, Antique Views of ye Towne of some of the firms which have been thus noted.) 
Boston (Boston, ©1882). 
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Footnote to a Riot: or, How Not to 


Preserve a House 


By MALCOLM FREIBERG 


N 1739 Thomas Hutchinson, mer- 
chant of Boston, received under the 
terms of his father’s will the family 

mansion in Garden Court Street, Boston. 
It was one of the most elegant structures 
in town, a fitting residence for the future 
chief justice, historian, governor, and 
Loyalist of Massachusetts. In 1765 the 
house was virtually gutted by a frenzied 
and alchoholic Stamp Act mob for rea- 
sons which are now mostly known.’ A 
minor contributory factor is the subject 
of this note, which shows that Hutchin- 
son, who as a politician retained his mer- 
cantile outlook, unwittingly contributed 
to the fury of the rioters. All items below 
are from one volume (XXVI) of the 
three Hutchinson Letter Books in the 
Massachusetts Archives, State 
Boston. 


House, 


To JAMEs FEARNES* 
Boston 13 September 1762 
... I] have just received a letter from 
my friends Lamar Hill & Bisset of Ma- 
deira dated 22 July advising me that up- 
on that day they were sending to you 
the necessary papers for recovering a debt 
due from Antonio Manoel for a Brigan- 
tine which belonged to me and which 
they sold to him for 45 pipes of Madera 
wine more than ten years ago and of 
which I never receiv’d any part. It seem’s 
this Gentleman says that his brother paid 
the debt to my friends but they send you 
a declaration as they say that nothing 


‘See Edmund S. Morgan, “Thomas Hut- 
chinson and the Stamp Act,” New England 
Ouarterly, XX1 (1948), 459-492. 


“ British consul at Terceira. 
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has been paid upon that account by him. 
It is certain I have never receiv’d any 
thing. Forty five pipes of Wine fit for 
this market is no inconsiderable thing and 
is at least one thousand Pounds sterling 
value. To be only kept out of such a sum 
ten or a dozen years is hard but harder 
finally to lose it. From the character 
you bear I think I may presume on your 
endeavour to procure me justice. If you 
recover my debt I[ desire you to cause the 
amount to be shipp’d in the best wines 
from Fayall.... 


To FEARNES 


Boston 25 October 1762 
... IT hope the Gentleman will let you 
have Wines of a go[od quality].... 


To ANTONIO MANUEL GONSALES 

Boston 25 October 1762 
I am very unfortunate in being 
kept ten Years out of so large a sum and 
as I am informed your circumstances I 
cannot doubt but that a regard to the 
principles of Justice will induce you to 
settle this business by paying to Mr. 
Fearne an equivalent in good wines the 
produce of the Western Islands with 
which I shall rest satisfied. Such a Sum 
being at least Eight hundred to a thou- 
sand pounds sterling . . . makes a great 
gap in our small fortune and as I am in 
a great measure retired from business I 

feel it more sensibly. . . 


To Lamar, Hirt & Bissetr 
Boston 8 November [1762] 
... I have lately received several of 
your favours by which I find that you 
have sent the necessary Papers for the 
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proof and recovery of my debt for the 
Brig to Mr. James Fearnes of Terceira 
but in your last you express some doubt 
whether he will engage in it. However as 
I would neglect nothing that will give me 
any chance I have wrote to him... . 


To Sir CHarLes HENRY FRANKLAND® 
Boston [25] November 1762 

. . . I perceive that Mr. Fearnes is 
consul at Tercera and I doubt not your 
recommendation will have great weight 
with him. I shall be very much obliged 
to you if you will give yourself the trouble 
of writing to him and forwarding the in- 
closed letter... . 


To FEARNES 


Boston 20 December 1762 
... I cannot help repeating my request 
to you. . 


To FEARNES 


Boston 17 January 1762 [i.e., 1763] 

... I shall be very unfortunate if I lose 
this debt. If you find him able to pay you 
say you will endeavour to compel him to 
it and in such case you will not mention 
the proposal I now make vizt. that if he 
will make immediate payment of the 
same number of Pipes of Western Islands 
Wine of the best quality which he owes 
of the Madera I will discharge the 
Debt. ... 


To FEARNES 


Boston 22 August 1762 
... I have it not yet in my power to 
determine what Vessel to desire you to 


Ship the Wines upon.... 


To FEARNES 


Boston 29 December 1762 
...1 have chartered the Scooner Dol- 


3 British consul at Lisbon and a former 
Boston neighbor of Hutchinson’s. 
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phin John Renton or rather covenanted 
with the gentleman who hired her to load 
on board her 45 pipes of wine at 20s/ 
sterling per pipe. ... I take it for granted 
that it was understood the 45 pipes were 
to be shipd clear of charge and that the 
portuguese will allow the commissions 
as well as charges, indeed it is a heavy 
loss at best... . 


To GatHom & GRAHAM 
N. p., April 21 [1764] 
. I am to acknowledge the receipt 
of your favour by Captain Renton with 


bill of lading for 45 pipes wine which 


I have received in good order. ... 


To FEARNES 
N. p., April 22 [1764] 
... Scooner Dolphin Captain Renton 
. arrivd here about 10 days ago and 
has delivered me 45 pipes wine in good 
order. Their quality is middling. .. . 


To THomas PownNa.t* 


Boston 31 August 1765 
. . the inclosed to My Lord Halifax 
will acquaint him with the most 
violent outrage comitted upon me the 26 
instant that ever was known in America. 
I... observe to you... that I had 
just time to escape with some of my 
children out of my house before it was 
beset and attacked with infernal fury 
by a diabolical mob and in a few hours 
sacked and almost totally demolished. 
Unfortunately I had about a dozen pips 
of wine in my cellar received for an old 
debt when I was in trade, this with some 
liquor they met with at Hallowels in- 
flamed them and no daemons were ever 
more enraged. ... 


* Governor of Massachusetts from 1757 to 
1760. 
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The “Bulfinch” Church of Peterborough, 
New Hampshire 


Destruction of a Town Myth 


By Dexter BatLey Dawes II 


Harvard College, Class of 1958 


HE church at Peterborough, 

New Hampshire, is generally ac- 

cepted as having been designed 
by Bulfinch, but no accurate proof sub- 
stantiates this. Bulfinch does not mention 
it in the list of buildings which he de- 
signed;* there are no original plans for 
the church and no records of the town or 
church to indicate that they were pro- 
vided by him. Certain traditions exist 
about its origin: one states that this 
church was designed first for Lancaster, 
Massachusetts, but the plan was rejected 
there and later used in Peterborough. 
Another states that a leading citizen, a 
Captain Smith, went to Boston and pre- 
sumably got the plans from Bulfinch. 
The church was built in 1826 when Bul- 
finch was in Washington so that at the 
very least he could only have furnished 
a design. 

The sources that definitely attribute 
the church to Bulfinch are The Archi- 
tectural Hall of Fame of the Directors 
of the American Institute of Architects,’ 
and the Christian Register for September 
2, 1926, in an article on the church. 
Sources that only suggest a connection 
are Charles Place in his biography of 
Bulfinch,* George A. Morrison in his 

‘ Ellen Susan Bulfinch (ed.), The Life and 
Letters of Charles Bulfinch ... (Boston, 1896), 
PP. 313-314. 

* Architecture, Vol. 62 (Oct. 1930), p. 45. 

*Charles A. Place, Charles Bulfinch Ar- 


chitect and Citizen (Boston and New York, 
1925). : 
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history of Peterborough* and a church 
committee in a Brief Historical Sketch 
of the First Church in Peterborough 
(1952). 

A study of Asher Benjamin’s builder’s 
guides has convinced me that this church 
was actually adapted from a number of 
different designs all occurring in one of 
Benjamin’s books, the edition of the 
American Builder’s| Companion pub- 
lished in 1820, a few years before the 
church was erected. Benjamin was noted 
primarily for these published builder’s 
guides, but was also a well-known archi- 
tect in New England after 1800. His 
designs were largely adaptations of Bul- 
finch or such English architects as James 
Gibbs. Just as Benjamin often adapted 
his plans from others, the carpenters who 
built homes and churches from his de- 
signs adapted their own schemes from the 
different plates of the various manuals. 
This is shown in such buildings as the 
church in Bennington, Vermont, which 
is known to have come ultimately from 
one of Benjamin’s books. 

An illustration of how this successive 
modification takes place is illustrated in 
the final tower design of the Peterbor- 
ough church. The original inspiration 
seems to have come from Plate 31 of 
James Gibbs’s Book of Architecture 
(London, 1728) (Fig. 4) which Ben- 
jamin is known to have possessed, as he 

*G. A. Morrison, The History of Peter- 


borough, New Hampshire (West Rindge, N. 
H., 1954), pp. 164-165. 
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borrowed one of its other tower designs 
for his own design of the Center Church 
in New Haven. To adapt the tower in 
Plate 31 to the one seen in his elevation 








FIG. 1. “ELEVATION OF A CHURCH” 


From Asher Benjamin’s American Build- 


er’s Companion (Boston, ed. 1820), 


Plate A. 


(Fig. 1) he altered the pediment over 
the clock from one of circular to triangu- 
lar profile, added pilasters to the octagon- 
al belfry, and shifted the octagonal lan- 
tern from above the cupola to below it, 
finishing its surface with sunken panels. 


The modification from Benjamins 


manual to the actual church tower (Fiz, 
3) by the master carpenter was equal y 
simple. First a platform was added at the 





FIG. 2. 


FIRST CHURCH, PETER- 
BOROUGH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Photograph by the author, 1957. 


base of the Peterborough tower. Ihe 
tower itself containing the arched win- 
dows is nearly the same, including the 
moulding running all the way around 
the tower intersecting the window at 
the spring of the semicircular top. The 
next stage containing the clock has been 
expanded to accommodate a larger clock, 
but in each the cut-off corners of that 
level contain an urn. (The builder here 
has returned to the semicircular pedi- 
ment of Gibbs.) The upper tower, con- 
taining another set of arched windows 
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| has had the order changed from Ionic ‘The treatment of the sides comes from 
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—— to Doric on the pilasters of the cut-off Plate B, that is, windows extending two 
“ corners. Here again there is a moulding — stories within a blind arcade. The facade 
e at the spring of each arch. Still higher was adapted from the two Plates 57 
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| FIG. 3. TOWER, FIRST CHURCH, — - 

he PETERBOROUGH, NEW HAMPSHIRE —— EF 2 = 

in- > = — ae - ——— 2. 

we Photograph by the author, 1957. lt = 

nd § the cupola is in the form of a blind oc- == = 

at § tagonal lantern with inset panels, the et 

‘he Benjamin design having scrolls on four SS 

en sides which are omitted in the Peter- iQ ~ cia 

ck, @ borough church. 

hat | The rest of the features, the facade, my. 
ere the sides and the various ornamental de- FIG. 4. DESIGN FOR A CHURCH 
‘di- J tails, were either copied exactly from the TOWER 

on- ff American Builder’s Companion, or From James Gibbs’s Book of Architecture 


adapted from its plates, as was the tower. (London, 1728), Plate 31. 
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(design which follows the West Boston 
Church, 1806) and A in the Companion. 
Figure 2 shows that the builder has elimi- 
nated the porch of Plate A and substituted 
for it the blind arcade of Plate 57. The 
elliptical fanlight in the triangular pedi- 
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FIG. 5. DESIGN FOR A “VENETIAN” 
DOOR 
From Asher Benjamin’s American Build- 
er’s Companion (Boston, ed. 1820), 
Plate 32. 


ment of the facade is a favorite Benja- 
min motif. 

The doorway treatment, as seen in 
Figure 6, was adapted from Plate 322 
(Fig. 5) which shows the semicircular 
fanlight and three types of ornament 
used in the mouldings. 


A most important similarity between 
the manual and the church occurs in the 
moulding of the cornice. Reference to 
Plate 26 shows the exactness in the man- 
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ner it was transferred from the printed 
page to the church. This distinctive cor- 
nice with bored augur holes is one of the 
few motifs occurring in Benjamins 
work which he does not seem to have 
copied from other sources. 











FIG. 6. 
FIRST 


DETAIL OF MAIN DOORWAY, 
CHURCH, PETERBOROUGH, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Photograph by the author, 1957. 


The last remaining features to be dis- 
cussed are the capitals used throughout 
the interior of the church. One of these, 
now used for the support of a lectern, 
has borings at the top of each flute. With- 
out these this capital agrees in design 
with those which support the galleries 
which have been inspired by Plate 14 of 
the Companion. 

At the time that this church was built 
Benjamin was in Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire (1826-1828), involved in the de- 
sign and building of the canal locks there 
for the Nashua Manufacturing Com- 
pany. It is possible that the master builder 
went to see him as it is only twenty miles 
away, but on the other hand, Benjamin 
states in one of his manuals published in 
1830 that the Greek style was then in 


(Concluded on page iv ) 
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Houses Owned by the 
Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


Arranged by states and alphabetically by towns. Members admitted without charge upon pres- 
entation of cards at all houses open for inspection, unless otherwise stated. The properties range 


in date from the 1650's to the 1830’s and include a gristmill and cooperage shop, a meetinghouse 
and family burying grounds. Houses furnished with gifts and loaned material in so far as possible 


with limited funds. 
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MAINE 


LADY PEPPERRELL HOUSE, 1760. Kittery 
Point (on Route 103, 4 m. from Portsmouth). Built 
by Lady Pepperrell, widow of Sir William Pepperrell, 
conqueror of Louisburg (1745), the only native 
American to be created a baronet by the Crown. A 
fine example of Northern Colonial architecture with 
characteristic period furnishings. Open weekdays 10 
to 4, mid-June to mid-September. Admission 50 cents. 


HAMILTON HOUSE, c. 1785. South Berwick 
(turn off Route 103, 12% m. from Portsmouth). 
Built by Colonel Jonathan Hamilton whose wharves 
originally lay below the house along the river. 
Scene of much of Sarah Orne Jewett’s The Tory 
Lover. A fine mansion in a beautiful riverside 
setting, noted for its gardens. Open Wednesday 
through Saturday 1 to 5, mid-June to mid-September. 
Admission 50 cents. 


JEWETT MEMORIAL, 1774. South Berwick (on 
Route 103, best reached via Portsmouth and Eliot). 
Birthplace of novelist Sarah Orne Jewett. Fine stair- 
case and paneling with early wallpapers of various 
periods. Miss Jewett’s bedroom-study has been left 
as she arranged it. Open Wednesday through Satur- 
day 1 to 5, mid-June to mid-September. Admission 
25 cents. 


PARSON SMITH HOMESTEAD, 1764. River 
Road, South Windham. Substantial farmhouse built by 
second minister on site of Old Province Fort. Open 
Thursday 1 to 5 and by appointment, July 1 to Sep- 
tember 1. Voluntary contributions. 


DANIEL MARRETT HOUSE, 1789. Standish (on 
Route 25, 17 m. from Portland). Typical homestead 
of the region and period. Open to members only by 
appointment. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BARRETT HOUSE (Forest Hall), 1800. Main 
Street, New Ipswich (on Route 123). Three story 
country mansion, featuring a third-floor ballroom. 
Furnished with period furniture and family portraits. 
Open Tuesday through Friday 11 to 5, mid-June to 
mid-October; other times by appointment. Admission 
25 cents. 
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New Hampshire (continued ) 


JACKSON HOUSE, c. 1664. Portsmouth (on Jack- 
son Hill Street, 4% m. from Boston and Maine station, 
just off the road to Dover). Said to be the oldest 
house in New Hampshire; highly picturesque and of 
great architectural interest. Open weekdays 11 to 5, 
June 1 to October 15. Admission 25 cents. 


GOVERNOR JOHN LANGDON MANSION ME- 
MORIAL, 1784. 143 Pleasant Street, Portsmouth. 
One of the finest and most historic of the Society’s 
houses. Built by John Langdon, Revolutionary leader, 
Governor of New Hampshire, first President of the 
United States Senate, acting-President of the United 
States prior to the election of George Washington 
and the first to notify him of that election. During 
the Revolution John Langdon pledged his entire per- 
sonal fortune to the cause. Here were entertained the 
Marquis de Chastellux (1782) and George Washing- 
ton (1789); both wrote warmly of the house and the 
host. Later, the exiled Louis Philippe of France and 
his brothers were guests here. The house is furnished 
with period furniture and situated in extensive gar- 
dens. Open weekdays 1 to 5, June 1 to mid-October. 
Admission 50 cents. 


“BLEAKHOUSE,” 1792. Peterborough (on Route 
101). Open only to members by appointment and 
presentation of membership cards, July 15 to Septem- 
ber 15. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HARRISON GRAY OTIS HOUSE, 1795. 141 Cam- 
bridge Street, Boston (enter from Lynde Street). 
Home of Harrison Gray Otis, lawyer, orator, states 
man, member of the U. S. House of Represen- 
tatives and the Senate, Mayor of Boston. This fine 
house, attributed to Bulfinch, has been carefully re- 
stored. Rooms contain outstanding ceilings, wallpa- 
pers, mantels and furniture. At the rear is the So 
ciety’s Museum with collections of early china, pot- 
tery, glass, pewter, costumes, etc. Its archives and 
library, which include such items as the Baldwin- 
Coolidge Collection of Photographs of Portraits and 
the Stebbins Marine Photographs, together with a 
comprehensive collection of photographs of New Eng- 
land architecture, are open to accredited students and 
research workers, as well as members of the Society. 
Open weekdays the year round, 9 to 4:45. Closed 
Saturday, Sunday and holidays. Admission 25 cents. 


North of Boston 

ROCKY HILL MEETINGHOUSE, 1785. Ames. 
bury (between Amesbury and Salisbury, north of 
Route 110, 41 m. from Boston via Newburyport). Fine 
example of an eighteenth-century Massachusetts meet- 
inghouse which is practically unaltered. Services will 
be held three Sundays in summer. Open to visitors at 
other times; key at Mrs. George Collins’ house across 
the street. 


REBECCA NURSE HOUSE, 1678. 149 Pine Street, 
near Tapleyville railrcad station, Danvers (go north 
on Route 1 from Boston, then east on Route 128 to 
Exit 14). Built by Francis Nurse whose wife, Re- 
becca, was hanged as a witch in 1692. Restored by 
George Francis Dow and furnished in keeping with 
its period. Open weekdays, 10 to 5, mid-June to mid- 
October; other times by appointment. Admission 25 
cents. 





Harrison Gray Otis House 


Rocky Hitt MEETINGHOUSE 
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**BEAUPORT”™’ 


EMERSON-HowarpD House 


Tristram Corrin House 


North of Boston (continued ) 


SAMUEL FOWLER HOUSE, 1810. 166 High 
Street, Danversport (go north on Route 1 from Bos- 
ton, then east on Route 128 to Exit 15). Fine brick 
house, well furnished, with several original wallpa- 
pers. Open Monday, Wednesday and Thursday 2 to 
5, April through October; other times by appoint- 
ment. Admission 25 cents. 


*“BEAUPORT,” Eastern Point Boulevard, Glouces- 
ter. An extraordinary and fascinating assembly of 
period rooms, ranging onward from the Colonial era. 
Material for these rooms, conceived by Henry Sleeper, 
was brought here from other Massachusetts sites and 
gathered under one roof. Each is furnished in accord- 
ance with its period, from beds, tables, chairs, light- 
ing fixtures, etc., to wallpapers, early books and pic- 
tures with some contemporary documents. Open after- 
noons, except Saturday and Sunday, for guided tours 
only at 2:30, 3:30 and 4:30, from June 1 through Sep- 
tember 30. Closed holidays. Admission $1.00; children 
50 cents. 


EMERSON-HOWARD HOUSE, c. 1648. 41 Turkey 
Shore Road, Ipswich (east end of Green Street 
Bridge). House built over two periods and partially 
restored. Open Monday through Thursday 2 to 5, 
mid-June to mid-October; other times by appoint- 
ment. Voluntary contributions. 


LAKEMAN-JOHNSON HOUSE, 16 East Street, 
Frswich. A simple house of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury furnished as the home of a typical sea captain. 
Open Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, 10 to 5, mid-June 
through September. Voluntary contributions. 


PRESTON-FOSTER HOUSE, c. 1640. 6 Water 
Street, Ipswich. Two interesting period rooms. Open 
Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday, 2 to 5; Saturday 
10 to 5, mid-June to mid-October; rest of year by ap- 
pointment. Voluntary contributions. 


HOOPER-PARKER HOUSE, c. 1770. 181 Wash- 
ington Street, Marblehead. A fine example of a mer- 
chant’s house, including counting room and fisher- 
men’s supply house. Open Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, 2 to 4, mid-June to mid-September. Admis- 
sion 25 cents, 

PETER TUFTS HOUSE (formerly called Cradock 
House), 1678. 350 Riverside Avenue, near Spring 
Street, Medford. One of the oldest brick houses in the 
United States, with an interesting roof line and un- 
usual oak frame. Open Monday, Thursday and Fri- 
day, 2 to 5, June through October; November through 


May, Monday and Thursday, 2 to 5. Admission 25 
cents. 


TRISTRAM COFFIN HOUSE, c. 1651. 14 High 
Road, Newbury (on Route 1A). Developed through 
the seventeenth century, beginning with the 1651 ell. 
Interesting structural details and furnishings which 
represent the possessions of one family gathered 
through the years. Open Monday, Wednesday, Fri- 
day, 2 to 5, mid-June through mid-September; other 
times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 


SHORT HOUSE, c. 1732. 33 High Road, Newbury 
(on Route 1A). Brick-ended wooden house with fine 
doorway and interior paneling. Open weekdays 10 to 
5, except Monday, mid-June through September; 
other times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 
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North of Boston (continued) 


SWETT-ILSLEY HOUSE, c. 1670. 4 and 6 High 
Road, Newbury (on Route 1A). Originally built as a 
one-room, two-story house, added to at later periods. 
Huge fireplace. House is now partly used as a Tea- 
room. Open, except Sunday and Monday, March 
through December; closed January and February. 


CHAPLIN-CLARK-WILLIAMS HOUSE, c. 1671. 
Haverhiul Street, Rowley (on Route 133). Oldest 
house in Rowley. Open by appointment. Voluntary 
contributions. 


“SCOTCH”-BOARDMAN HOUSE, 1651 (?). How- 
ard Street, Saugus (take Route 1 north from Boston, 
turn west at Lynn Fells Parkway, right at first traf- 
fic light). Seventeenth-century house of exceptional 
architectural interest with much original detail in- 
cluding sheathing, early staircase and sponge paint- 
ing. Home for six generations of the Boardman family 
and long identified with the house built for (Scottish) 
Covenanter prisoners captured by Oliver Cromwell 
at Dunbar, Scotland, 1650. These men were brought 
over to this country to operate the (now restored) 
nearby Saugus Ironworks. Open weekdays, except 
Friday, 10 to 5s, June through September; other 
times by appointment. Voluntary contributions. 


South of Boston 


JACOBS FARMHOUSE, 1726. Cor. Main Street 
and Jacobs Lane, Assinippi, Norwell (Route 123). 
Farm property with later additions. Extensive collec- 
tion of early fire apparaturs (1760-1900) in barns 
Open Monday, Tuesday and Friday, 2 to 5, June 
through September; other times by appointment. Ad- 
mission 25 cents. 


CROCKER TAVERN, c. 1754. Main Street, Barn 
stable (on Route 6). Two story, pitch-roof wooden 
house furnished with large collection of family furni- 
ture. Open Monday, Thursday and Saturday, to to 


s, June to mid-October. Admission 25 cents. 


25 

SAMUEL STETSON HOUSE, Hanover Centre (on 
Route 139. After passing Queen Anne Corner, on the 
direct road to Plymouth, take the first right hand 
road). Originally a one-room house built about 1694, 
it was enlarged before 1716 by “Drummer” Samuel 
Stetson to its present size. Now restored, with one 
room as a Briggs family memorial. Open Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, to to 5, June through Oc- 
tober; other times by appointment. Admission 25 
cents. 


SAMUEL LINCOLN HOUSE, c. 1741. North 
Street, Hingham. Oldest house in Hingham, standing 
on part of the original Lincoln grant. Two rooms open 


Monday, 2 to 5, the year round. Voluntary contri- 
butions. 


COLONEL JOSIAH QUINCY HOUSE, 1770. 20 
Muirhead Street, Wollaston, Quincy (turn off shore 
boulevard at Bromfield Street, or off Hancock Street 
at Beach Street). Built by Colonel Josiah Quincy 
(1709-1784), prominent merchant and patriot; worked 
with Thomas Pownall to check southward movements 
of the French from Canada; his son, Josiah Quincy, 
Jr., was a noted patriot and orator, who died at sea 
(1775) returning from England where he had gone 
to plead the cause of the Colonies. His niece, Doro- 
thy, married John Hancock. Open Tuesday through 
Friday, and Sunday, 11 to 5, May to mid-October; 
other times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 
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South of Boston (continued ) 


COLONEL JOHN THACHER HOUSE, c. 1680. 
Yarmouthport (on Route 6, corner of King’s Highway 
and Thacher Lane). Open weekdays, 10 to 12 and 2 
to 5, mid-June through mid-October. Admission 25 
cents. 


WINSLOW CROCKER HOUSE, c. 1780. Yar- 
mouthport (next to the Thacher House). Interesting 
woodwork and period furnishings. Open weekdays 
from 10 to 12 and 2 to 5, June to mid-October. Ad- 
mission 25 cents. 


West of Boston 


COOPER-FROST-AUSTIN HOUSE, c. 1657. 21 
Linnaean Street, Cambridge (off Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, north of Harvard Square). Fine early house 
with some period furnishings. Believed to be the 
oldest house in Cambridge. Open Monday, Thursday 
and Friday, 2 to 5, June through October; November 
through May, Monday and Thursday, 2 to 5. Admis- 
sion 25 cents. 





COLTON HOUSE, 1734. 787 Longmeadow Street, 
Lonqmeadow,. Characteristic frame house of the Con- 
necticut River Valley. Open Monday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, 3 to 5, mid-June to mid-October; other 
times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 





MERRELL TAVERN, c. 1760. South Lee (on Route 
Conant House 102). An old inn with third-floor ballroom. Not open 
to visitors. 


ALEXANDER HOUSE (Linden Hall), 1811. 284 
State Street, Springfield. Built from designs by Asher 
Benjamin, noted architect and builder. Open week- 
days upon application the year round. Admission: no 
charge. 


CONANT HOUSE, c. 1720. South Street, Town 
send Harbor (just off Route 119). Fine woodwork, 
including hinged partition, and early stenciling. 
Open Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 2 to 4, July 
through October; other times by appointment. Ad- 
mission 25 cents. 





















SPAULDING COOPERAGE SHOP, c. 1845. Town 
send Harbor (on Route 119). In conjunction with 
Conant House. 





Lyman House SPAULDING GRIST MILL, c. 1840. Townsend 


: . Harbor (on Route 119, next to Cooperage Shop). In 
conjunction with Conant House. 


LYMAN HOUSE (The Vale), 1793. Lyman Street, 
Waltham (turn off Route 20 in center of Waltham 
onto Lyman Street and follow until house is seen on 
right after crossing ra.lroad tracks). One of Samuel 
MclIntire’s most ambitious houses, and single survi- 
vor of those country houses which he is known to have 
designed. The house has many fine rooms, notably the 
ballroom and bow parlor, the latter containing two 
authentic McIntire pieces and other original furniture. 
The McIntire stable, old greenhouses, gardens and 
landscaped grounds are outstanding. Open Wednes- 
. ' day through Saturday, 11 to s, May 21 to September 
hae el 6. Admission 50 cents. 








ABRAHAM Browne Howse 
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West of Boston (continued ) 


ABRAHAM BROWNE HOUSE, c. 1698. 562 Main 
Street, Watertown (on Route 20). Reclaimed from 
near ruin and carefully restored under the direction 
of William Sumner Appleton. This house has one of 
the few original three-part casement window frames 
known to exist in New England. Open weekdays, ex- 
cept Saturday, 2 to 5, May through October; No- 
vember through April, Tuesday and Friday, 2 to 5; 
other times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 


SMITH TAVERN (Jones House), c. 1756, with 
later additions. Weston. Open as town and community 
offices and historical rooms. 


R H O D E IS L A ND snicaciibiaindinal House 


CLEMENCE-IRONS HOUSE, c. 1680. 38 George 
Waterman Road, Johnston. Restored by Norman M. 
Isham. Stone-end house, one story with loft. Open 
May to mid-October on application at reasonable 
hours. Admission 25 cents. 


ELEAZER ARNOLD HOUSE, c. 1687. 449 Great 
Road, Lincoln (leave Route 1 at Highland Avenue, 
South Attleboro, and follow “‘Lincoln Downs’”’ signs). 
Stone-end house with unusual pilaster-top stone chim- 
ney. Restored by a_ special committee, Russell H. 
Kettell, chairman. Exhibition of period furniture and 
furnishings. Open weekdays, except Monday, 12 to 5, 
mid-June to mid-October, and other times upon ap- 
plication to custodian in adjacent house. Admission 
25 cents. 


MAWDSLEY-GARDNER-WATSON-PITMAN 
HOUSE, c. 1700. Corner of Spring and John Streets, Eveazer Arnoip House 
Newport. Fine two-story, hip-roofed house. Hall and 
paneled parlor shown at reasonable hours upon appli- 
cation. 








CASEY FARM, c. 1750. North Kingston (on Route 
1). Impressive group of farm buildings in rural set- 
ting. Open Monday, Wednesday and Saturday, 2 to s, 
except holidays, June 1 to September 30. Admission 
25 cents. 





CONNECTICUT 


SWAIN-HARRISON HOUSE, c. 1680. 112 West 
Main Street, Branford. Restored by J. Frederick 
Kelly. Open to members only, by appointment. 


PRATT HOUSE, c. 1725. 20 West Avenue, Essex. 
Exhibits well-known Griswold collection of Ameri- 
can furniture and furnishings. Open Monday through Swatn-Harrison House 
Friday, 1 to 4; Saturday and Sunday by appointment; 

closed holidays, July 1 to September 15. Admission 

25 cents. 


‘ NEHEMIAH ROYCE HOUSE, 1672. 538 North 
Main Street, Wallimgford. Typical Connecticut Val- 
ley lean-to, with period furniture. Open weekdays 3 
to 5 during July and August. Voluntary contributions. 











In addition, the Society owns or helps preserve the following properties: Bullard-Barr, Croade, 
Eastman and Lee-Whipple houses; Frost and Peabody-Smith Cemeteries, and Tower Hill Burying 
Ground. 





For Further Information about any of these Houses or for Membership in the Society, 
Apply at the Society’s headquarters, 141 Cambridge Street, Boston 14, Massachusetts. 
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The “Bulfinch” Church 
(Continued from page 110) 


vogue. The builder of the Peterborough 
church was continuing a somewhat out- 
moded fashion. 

This paper had tried to show that this 
church could not have been designed by 
Charles Bulfinch. Though some of the 
characteristics of his work are present 
Benjamin did copy his work and Bul- 
finch is given the credit for it in his man- 
uals. The balance and grace are also not 
sufficient to assume Bulfinch’s hand. 

It has been shown how designs are 
copied and adapted to fit the needs and 
desires of the architect as in the borrow- 
ing of the Gibbs engraving by Benjamin 
and finally the adaptation of the Ben- 
jamin design by a local carpenter. It is 
entirely normal for the early builder to 
take different parts of a design from dif- 
ferent plates in one or more of the books 
and adapt them to his needs. 

From these many details I believe this 
church was designed after engravings in 
Asher Benjamin’s American Builder’s 
Companion rather than by Charles Bul- 
finch, though this may mean the de- 
struction of a popular local legend. 
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